— 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Vol. 21. . Boston, April, 1889. No. 11. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


Among the heroic poems of our early national history, 
* Paul Revere’s Ride,” by Longfellow, will long hold a promi- 
nent place. The British were about to make that midnight 
march to Lexington and Concord, which began the American 
revolution. Paul Revere was on the Charlestown side of the 
tier with horse saddled and bridled, ready whenever the sig- 
nalshould be given by lantern from the belfry of the old 
North Church, to carry the tidings and arouse the country. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. give us a beautiful 
book of four hundred and forty-four pages, with almost as 
many pictures, entitled ‘‘ Zhe Children’s Book,” poems and 
stories gathered by Horace E. Scudder, and in it we find this 
poem, with a picture so striking that we ask permission to pre- 
sent it to our readers. 


‘*A hurry of hoofs in the village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath from the pebbles in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 
That was all! And yet through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 
* * * * 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore! 


For borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and uced, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


Eternal vigilance is “the price of liberty.” The roots of 
Emme will never be reached until systematic humane education 
Bestablished in American public schools. 


PAUL REVERE’S MIDNIGHT-RIDE. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals]. 
F SINE DIE. 


‘*It was proposed in the Maine Legislature 


at its recent session to pass a law toexterminate | 


sparrows.” 


The Council halls were filled, 

And the wise men in array 

Turned the force of all their minds 
On the business of the day. 


It was voted ‘‘ that the sparrows 
Do deprive our thoroughfares 

Of the presence of the song-birds” 
[And the reindeers? and the bears ?] 


‘‘ The sparrows must be poisoned— 
The sparrows they shall die.” 

And some one then suggested 

They would make delicious Pie. 


Then up spoke a little sparrow, 
And he wagged his pretty head, 
As to those wise men in Council 
Sagaciously he said ; 


‘““Tf you vote to poison sparrows, 

And dine upon that pi—e, 

You will find that you have voted 

Your adjournment sine die.” 
A. T. J. 
[And the law, as we see by the papers, failed 
to pass. 

—Epiror. | 


THEY CONCLUDED TO SING. 


A former Maine minister, now settled in the 
west, tells a good story of his experience with a 
choir who had frequent quarrels. *‘One Sabbath, 
they informed me that they would not sing a note 
until Brother —one of their number, left 
the choir. I gave out as the opening hymn: 


Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God, 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad. 
They sang, and I was never again troubled.” 
—Lewiston Fournal. 


DURING LITANY. 


In the early days of Chicago—at old Trinity 
Church—a ludicrous scene was enacted. A lady 
aroused the envy of all her neighbors by appear- 
ing one summer's day in a fine white lace shawl. 
During the litany flies began to buzz around her 
and to light on her handsome garment. Then 
they fairly swarmed, and blackened her immacu- 
late shawl so that she was compelled to march 
out of church with a cloud of winged pests follow- 
ing in her wake. The preceding day she had 
washed her wrap in honey, a fact which the flies 
discovered and celebrated by a banquet at her 
expense.—New York Voice. 


BRIDGET AND POLLY. 


There was an incipient riot at an apartment 
house a few days since, and it all came about be- 
cause Ralph Harrison of the Hotel Register 
brought two parrots into the building. Mr. 
Harrison moved in on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day the parrots had become thoroughly acclima- 
ted and ready forany emergency. The opportun- 
ity was notlong incoming. Two cooks employed 
on the second and fifth floors respectively indulged 
in the customary exchange of confidences from 
their windows on the air shaft, and remarked in 
an incidental manner of the delicacies each ex- 
pected to enjoy for dinner. Suddenly, at the 
most intensely exciting period of the confidence, 
a voice rang out with all the conciseness and 
clearness of a philosopher chary of his breath: 
shut up!” 

“Shut up, who?” came excitedly from the 
second story. 

‘*Oh, shut up!” was repeated. 

“* Shut up yourself, you freckled huzzy; what 
Ps og have you to interrupt us?” came from the 

fth. 


“Yes, you impurdent thing, it would be more 


echoed the second. 
‘‘Show your frowsy head out of your window, 
whoever you are, and I'll fill it with red-hot 


| ashes,” was the upper floor’s threat. 


| becoming for you to mind your own business,” | 
| 
| 


“Pats!” came the voice again. 
‘“Ifold your tongue, I tell ye, you miserable, 


_ insulting nuisance, or I'll complain to Mr. Burte | 


about ye.” Mr. Burte is the cyclone that pre- 
serves order among discordant tenants. 

“Shut up, SHUT UP, SHUT UP!” came | 
in a volley, and whether it was the vehemence 
of the continued assault or that the infuriated 
chefs caught sight of the green feathers and yel- 
low head of their tormentor as Mrs. Harrison 
removed him from the neighborhood of the win- 
dow and placed him further indoors is not 
known; but of a sudden the air shaft became as 
quiet as the husband of a prima donna, until the 
laughter of that wise bird, smothered by distance, 
came to the grateful consciousness of the amused 
listeners. 


SUCH IS FAME. 

A “society”? woman, at whose table Long- 
fellow was dining, asked him: “ Oh, Mr. 
Longfellow did you ever publish a book?” 
This was after two-thirds of his life-work was 
done. Hawthorne says that in his later years 
he met many people who knew him as the 
ex-Surveyor of the Port of Salem, but who 
never knew that he had written anything, and | 
had not even heard there was such a book 
as “The Scarlet Letter.’ Even the genial 
Autocrat is not appreciated by every one in 
his own town. One day an American 
gentleman went into a barber shop as Dr. 
Holmes was going out. ‘‘Do you know who 
that was that just went out?” asked the 
barber. Being curious to see what account 
of Dr. Holmes the barber could give, the 
visitor shook his head. “Why,” said the 
barber, ‘‘ ha?’s old Dr. Holmes.’ ‘* And who 
is Dr. Holmes?” “ Of”, he has been a doctor 
here a great many years. TI believe he ain’t 
practicin’ any more, but he’s thought a great 


deal of.” 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

Several winters ago a woman was coming out 
from a public building where the heavy doors 
swung back and made egress somewhat difficult. 
A little street urchin sprang to the rescue, and, 
as he held open the door, she said ‘* Thank you,” 
and passed on. ; 

‘“*D’ye hear that?” said the boy to a com- 
panion standing near by him. 

‘‘No; what?” 

‘* Why, that lady said ‘ Thank ye’ to the likes 
me.” 

Amused at the conversation, the lady turned 
and said to the boy: 

“* Italways pays to be polite, my boy; remem- 
ber that.” 

Years passed away, and last December, when 
doing her Christmas shopping, this same lady 
received exceptional courtesy from a clerk in 
Boston, which caused her to remark to a friend 
who was with her: 

‘What a great comfort to be civilly freated 
once in a while—though I don’t know that I 
blame the store clerks for being rude during the 
holidays.” 

The young man’s quick ear caught the words, 
and he said: 

‘* Pardon me, madam, but you gave me my 
Jirst lesson in politeness a few years ago.” 

The lady looked at him in amazement, while 
he related the little forgotten incident, and toid 
her that that simple. ‘‘ Thank you” awakened 
his ambition to be something in the world. He 
went and applied for a situation as office boy in 
the establishment where he was now an honored 
and trusted clerk. 

Only two words, dropped into the treasury of 
a street conversation, but they yielded returns 
most satisfactory.—The Congregationalist. 


| Then, “Ha! ha! ha!” 


A SPRING CHORUS. 


O, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, ‘‘ Ho there! ho! 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And, *‘ Are you ready?” the snow-drop asked; 
‘Tis time to start, you know.” 

‘‘ Almost, my dear,” the Willow replied, 
follow as soon as you go.” 

a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millfons, beginning to grow. 


‘I'll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
‘**When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 

“And straight thereafter,” Narcissus cried, 
** My silver and gold I'll bring.” 

‘¢ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
‘“*My Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured, ‘: I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then “‘ Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millfoxs, beginning to grow. 


O the pretty, brave things! through the coldest 
days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart, though the blast shrieked 
loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by winter's frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, ‘‘ Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground, 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


—Harfers Young People. 


A PLEASANT LETTER FROM KALAMA- 
ZOO, MICHIGAN. 


Dear Mr. Angell :— Nearly every person has 
had some experience with their dumb creatures 
in which they have shown knowledge and 
affection. Many years ago my husband got 
bewildered in a cold, blinding snow-storm in 
Iowa, and wandered around on the trackless 
prairie till he was nearly frozen. When about 
to give up in despair he tied the lines up and 
let the faithful*horses go thetr own way. They 
soon brought him to a house from which he 
found his way home. Another time when a 
boy he became lost in the dense forests of Mich- 
igan accompanied by his dog, night was coming 
on when the lucky thought struck him and he 
said, Spot! go home. The dog started off, he 
followed and soon came safely out. 


THE CATTLE KING OF THE FUTURE. 


The “cattle king’ of the future will be 
found ‘‘at home” on the ranch, in a com- 
modious, comfortable house, surrounded by 
beautiful lawns, shrubs and flowers, and a 
thrifty orchard near by. His carriage horses 
will have a comfortable barn and there will 


| be well built and commodious stables and 


sheds for the breeding stock. Also within 
reach will be fields in which will be found 
growing all the necessary fodder and other 
“truck.” ‘The pastures will be well fenced 
and the stock will be improved breeds. 
— Texas Live Stock Journal, 

[The above is what we are working for and 
why we are striving to found humane societies 
and carry humane education over this whole con- 
tinent.—£ditor. | 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President; SAMUEL E. SAwyeEr, 
Vice-President; Rev. THomas ‘TiIMMINs, Secretary; 
JoserH L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 


PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living | 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel | 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to ail.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of “Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” | 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or | 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Bang” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums AnI- | 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

8d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

ith, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of | 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive ful} in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 
2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 
— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. | 
4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what the 
ve done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 
r 


6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn. 


/ as man has in his. 


| PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer isa Life 
Member of the **Parent American Band of Mercy,” and a 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 


| the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
| can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 


cent return postage Stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 


cents. 


Many of the most eminent men and women not only ot 


| .Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 


“ Parent American Band.” 
Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates at ten cents a hundred, 


IF THE SWEET SPIRIT. 


Ifthe sweet spirit of Miss Dorothea L. Dix can 
look down upon earth and see the good that has 
been done by $500 of her money which built the 
drinking fountain in Custom House square, I 
think it must add to the joys of her paradise. 
There is scarcely a moment from the hour of 
daylight until the time when the teamsters quit 
work when the bowl is not surrounded by thirsty 
mouths. This in the winter season, what will it 


| be next summer, when the thermometer is above 


80 degrees? The first horses to avail themselves 


| thereof are those loosed from the market wagons, 


with the understanding that they shall find their 
own way to their stables; this they do, some- 
times with impatience, again with becoming 
gravity, but in their progress there are few of 
them who fail to stop and bless the memory of 
their unknown benefactor. 

If she is unknown to their consciousness, I be- 
lieve that the _ recollection of good done on 
earth is not lost to the memory of those who 
have passed to the majority. No, nor the re- 
morse for evil; neither the one nor the other can 
be interred with their bones. And this, it seems 
to me, is the true way to regard a system of 


future rewards and punishments, namely, not as | 
| an infliction, but as a natural consequence. 


Sup- 
posing one to have been, as Miss Dix was during 
her lifetime, a blessing to her kind, a name that 
countless soldiers remember with tenderness and 
love, whose executive ability extended the radius 
of her influence for good far beyond the sphere 
of her own personai presence, whose manner, I 
am prepared to assert from actual observation, 
was to members of her family as gentle as that 
of a mother to a well-beloved son, and whose 
foresight now causes numberless creatures to 
bless her bounty, is it not reasonable to infer 
that such must be a never-failing source of hap- 


| piness to her in the event of a conscious exist- 


ence beyond the grave? Andon the other hand, 
if one can look from the unknown into the seen 
world, and, just as we can do in the later years 


_ of life, survey wasted opportunities, must it not 


cause a remorse and regret far more poignant 
because we are forever removed from the ability 
to make reparation?—Boston Daily Evening 
Traveller. 


<> 


BIRDS’ ENEMIES VERY NUMEROUS. 


The kindly and songful birds have enough 
enemies without human antagonism. No crea- 
tures of God have a harder time to live than they. 
First, they have enemies in the animal kingdom, 
The eagles, the crows, the 
squirrels, the weasels are their assailants. Then 
the hurricanes dash them against the rocks, and 
beat them against lighthouses, and tangle them 
in the telegraph wires, and toss them into the 
sea, and drive them back in their semi-annual 
migration. And they have their own distempers 
to contend against, and what a gauntlet of earth 
and sky they run before they come within range 
of sportsmen or taxidermist. 
sake, and for the sake of the harvests and the 
orchards and the gardens, of which they are the 
natural defenders, let them live.—Rev. Dr. 
Talmage. 


Eastern young lady (to western young man)— 
Is not cultivation extending very rapidly in the 


| west, Mr. Breezy? Mr. Breezy—Oh, yes, ma’am ; 


T have two hundred acres under cultivation. 


For the Lord’s | 


THE ROBIN. 


My old Welsh neighbor o’er the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of grey, 
And listened to hear the Robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And, cruel in sport, as boys will be; 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 


‘* Nay,” said the grandmother, ‘‘ have you not 
heard, 
My poor, bad boy, of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


| ** He brings cool dew in his little bill, 


And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


‘* My poor Bron Ruddyn, my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him.” 
‘‘Amen,” said I to the beautiful myth! 
Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well; 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 
Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like him in the good they do. 
—WHITTIER. 


DON’T LET YOUR CAT KILL 
THE BIRDS. 


Destructive of birds in springtime as boys 
are, the cat is almost as much so at all times. 
Especially is this so in the breeding season, 
when the little fledglings first essay to try 
their wings. The cat is at that time unusual- 
ly alert and stealthy. It then requires equal 
alertness on the part of those who love pussy, 
and yet who still more appreciate the value 
and beauty of the birds, to be their active 
ally and protector, so as thus to circumvent 
the cat’s intent. In no other way can they 
hope to defeat the designs of the enemy of 
the helpless nestlings. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


I witnessed the following touching sight 
in bird life yesterday morning. A chick-a-dee 
-dee, was flying from a tree with a dead chick- 
a-dee-dee in its bill. Its load was so heavy 
it moved slowly, about twenty feet from the 
ground. I watched it enter the grove near 
the High School building and go down to 
the ground where 7¢ seemed to be burying its 
dead mate. GERTRUDE I. LAKE, 


Holliston, Mass. 
[We have read of such things.—Editor. ] 


WANTED A DIVORCE. 


The lawyer was sitting at his desk, absorbed 
in the preparation of a brief— so bent on his 
work that he did not hear the door as it was 
pushed gently open, nor see the curly head that 
was thrust into his office. A little sob attracted 
his notice, and turning he saw a face that was 
streaked with recent tears, and told plainly that 
the little one’s feelings had been hurt. 

‘“‘Well, my little one, did you want to see me?” 

‘‘Are you a lawyer?” 

“Yes. What is it you want?” 

“T want,” and there was a resolute ring in her 
voice, “J want a divorce from my papa and 
mamma.” 


/ 
\ 
/ 
| 
— 
| 
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Boston, April, 1889. 


ArricLes for this paper may be sent to 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 
BANDS OF MERCY. 

We are glad to report this month in other 
columns ¢ighty-seven new branches of our 
“Parent Band of Mercy,” making a grand 
total of six thousand six hundred and forty- 
three. 


Our correspondents will pardon 
short letters when we say that nearly 
fourteen thousand letters a year go 
out from our offices—an average of 
from forty to fifty for every working- 
day. 


TO THOSE SENDING ARTICLES 
TO O. D. A. 


COACHMEN’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Boston, March 11, 1889. 
Geo. T. ANGELL Esq., 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the 


| Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Dear Sir:—The Coachmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of Boston and vicinity have tormed a 
‘* Band of Mercy,” which has about four hun- 


dred members, and wish me to hand you the | 


sum of twenty doilars as a gift from them to be 
used in your humane work. 
Joun O. WaATERs, 
President of the Coachmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, and of the Band of Mercy. 
Boston, March 11, 1889. 
Mr. Joun O. WATERS, 
President of the Coachmen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation ot Boston and vicinity. 
My Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to 
know that your association has tormed a ‘* Band 


| of Mercy,” and toreceive from them in aid of 


our humane work a gift of twenty dollars. I am 
very glad to know that I have the good will of 
your excellent association, and will put the 
money at once into our fund to aid in forming 
other Bands of Mercy. Pleaseaccept for your- 
self and the association my kindest thanks and 
wishes. 
Very respectfully, 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 


| President of the American Humane Education 


Friends sending articles for this paper must | 
not be disappointed if they do not see them for | 


several months. We print only twelve a year 
and always have on hand accumulated articles, 
much more than enough to fill the whole twelve. 
BOUND VOLUMES OF OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 


public room af a large hotel, can send us 


seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay | 


2 : | Treasurer of our new National organization. 
postage and will receive the volume, or the : 


stamps will be returned. 
TEN OR TWENTY COPIES OF 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 


Society, the Massachusetts Soctety for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


THE TREASURER OF “THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY.” 
When our good friend the Hon. Chas. L. 


| Flint died, we called upon another friend, 


| the Hon. Henry O. Houghton, senior part- 
paper for a “brary, reading room, or the | 


distribution can send us | 


ner of the great publishing firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and asked him to become the 


We are glad to say that he has kindly con- 
sented. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY 
Has RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS. 
Mrs. William 


| A Fiend, 1,000 


copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. | 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 

President Angell suggests that humane 


1S. Ru Un, 25 


Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, 500 
Miss Georgiana 200 
Mrs. J. H. French, 100 
Philip G. Peabody, 10 


Mary F. Metcalf, 
Mrs. A. G. R. Champlin, ...ee.eeee0s 0 


| Charles Clark, 50 


persons and lovers of the horse may aid in | 


abolishing the cruelty of cutting off the tails 
of horses dy refusing, when possible, to hire 
or ride in any public carriage drawn by 


LOO 
Mrs. Charles E. De Wolf, ....-ees0e 50 


Mrs. J. Arthur 100 


docked horses.—Boston Transcript, March | 


24th. 

If docking horses makes them more 
beautiful, why not cut off the tails from all 
the horses of our equestrian statues ? 

Think of Generals Washington, Grant, 


Sherman, Lee, leading their armies ox d0d- 


tailed horses. Think of those horses stung 
and tormented by insects with no power to 


protect themselves. 


Charles W. Parker,» 10 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Williams, 10 


Coachmen’s Benevolent Association, 20 | 


Sophia M. Hale, 5 
100 
Miss S. R. 50 


Mrs. John W. James, .-.e.seeeeeee 5 
Mrs. Edward Bringhurst, ......+++- 5 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


In December Our Dumb Animals,” 
announced that I proposed to form “ Zhe 
American Humane Education Society,” the 
object of which should be to carry Awmane 
| education into American schools and homes, 
| and that I wanted fifty thousand dollars— 
| part for immediate work, and part for a per- 
| 
| 
| 


| 


manent fund to give it perpetuity. 

In January, I gave more specifically the 
objects of the Society. 

In February, I had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the Society had been organ- 
ized January 16th, and named several of our 
most prominent and highly respected citizens 
who were on its Board of Directors. 

In March I stated that something over 
$1,900 had been paid in—what I would do 
if I could get fifty thousand dollars—and 
what I would endeavor to do with less 
amounts—that Active life memberships are 
$100. Associate life memberships $50. 
Active annual memberships $10. Associate 
annual memberships $5—and that if I were 
arich man I would give it $50,000 and enter 
at once upon plans of humane education 
proportionate to that sum. I now have the 
pleasure of saying that the Society has been 
duly incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts—that I have personally conveyed 
to its permanent fund wnconditionally real 
estate valued at $1,600—also other real es- 
tate, upon condition that it shall be returned 
to me if needed during my life time, valued 
at $1,600 more—that I have sent to every 
editor in the United States and ‘Territories 
the Society’s prize offer of $300 for the 
best essay on “he effect of humane education 
on the prevention of crime—that I have en- 
gaged a most able, earnest and devoted 
missionary to enter upon the work of or- 
ganizing Humane Societies and Bands of 
Mercy in the West, avd that J now want the 
means to send twenty more into the Southern 
and IVestern States and Territories—that, as 
appears in another column the sum of $4,065 
has already been paid in—that I need 
$50,000 to carry out the plans specified in 
March “ Our Dumb Animals,” and that I 
humbly hope and pray that Divine Providence 
will move hearts to send me the money, 
and give me life and strength to use it. 

Geo. T, ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


THE REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


We are glad to announce that this most 
eminent and loved divine kindly remem- 
| bered our Massachusetts Society in his will 

by a legacy of two hundred dollars. 


| | 
_ 
| $4,065 
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LETTERS FROM VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


FrRoM THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, STATE Howse, 
Boston, February 27, 1889. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, Esa. 


Dear Sir :—In reply to your favor of the 
23d, I have to say that 1 very cheerfully consent 


to the use of my name as ‘that of one of the | 


Honorary Vice-Presidents of ‘* The American | 
From Hon. THOMAS BICKNELL, WELL KNOWN 


Humane Education Society.” 
I am yours sincerely, 
OLIVER AMEs. 


FROM THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER, February 25, 1889. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

My Dear Sir:—In accepting the position of 
Honorary Vice-President of ** The American 
Humane Education Society,” I desire to say 
that I esteem it an honor to have my name 


associated with a society whose purposes are so | 


philanthropic and noble. 
Very truly yours, 
Marcus Morton. 


FrRoM THE Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP. 


From Rev. Francis E. CLARK, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
February 25, 1889. 
Mr. ANGELL. 


DEAR Sir :—I shall feel honored to have 


| 


my | 


name numbered among those who wish to in- | 


| culcate principles of humanity and mercy, and | 


_ thank you for the honor of election to a Vice- | 
| Presidency in your society. 


Cordially yours, 
F. E. CLARK. 


TO ALL AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boston, February 25, 1889. 
My Dear PRESIDENT :—I accept with pleasure 
a Vice-Presidency in ‘* The American Humane 
Education Soctety.” 
me to say that I have the largest confidence in 


In this connection permit | 


the agencies that you have set in operation for | 


the protection of the unprotected friends of 
man, and I assure vou that my sympathies and 


efforts will always be ready at command to help | 


carry forward such humane undertakings. 
Most truly, 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 


| From GEORGIANA KENDALL OF NEW York City. | 


Geo. T. ANGELL, President American Humane | 


Education Society. 


DEAR Sir :—I accept the nomination of Vice- | 


President of 
cation Soctety” of which you inform me, and 
wish you increased success in your work. 


Yours very truly, 
Jno. J. WILLIAMS. 


” 


FrRoM THE RIGHT REVEREND Bisnop H. 
PADDOCK. 
Boston, March 13, 1889. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, Esa. 
Sir :—The object of The Humane 
Society” is excellent and has my hearty ap- 


proval. You may count me among your officers 
if I can do the cause any good. 


Yours sincerely, 
Benj. H. Pappock. 
From THE Hon.Wo. E. SHELDON, WELL KNOWN 
TO ALL AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 


Boston, February 23, 1889. 
Prest. Geo. T. ANGELL. 

My Honorep Frienp :—No honor of my 
life is more appreciated than that I should be 
counted among those who desire to aid in pro- 
moting the aims and purposes of your society. 
Count on me in the work at all times. 


Most sincerely, 
Wo. E. SHELDON. 


From Frances E. WILLARD, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL WoMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Evanston, Ill., February 25, 1889. 


DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER :— That I should 
be counted worthy to link my name with a mis- 
sion that angels might envy, comforts and 
inspires my heart. 

‘The light of Asia” has no passages that 
brought me to tears, save where the hero 
pours out his life for the sorrows of the dumb, 
mysterious beings whose eyes are mirrors of 
eternity. 

May we all come near enough to God to treat 
with tenderness every being that can feel. 


Yours with great esteem, 
Frances E. WILLARD. 


‘© The Amertcan Humane Edu- | 


February 25, 1889. 
Mr. ANGELL. 

Dear Sir :—In response to your communi- 
cation just received, it gives me pleasure to say 
that I shall be very glad to have my name used 
as Vice-President of ‘* The American Humane 
Education Society,” and that it will give me 


The Anerica 
Soviety, 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
EVERY LIVING 


‘ GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
JOSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 
HON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


Treasurer. 


COLLEGE ESSAYS. 


It will take time for the Committee to 
carefully examine and decide which of the 


_ essays, written by college undergraduates, on 


the effect of humane education on the pre- 


_ vention of crime is entitled to our prize of 


pleasure to aid so far as I may be able the cause | 


which this work represents. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGIANA KENDALL. 
VICE PRESIDENTS AND HONORARY 
MEMBERS. 


Future Vice Presidents and Honorary 


members of “the American Humane Edu- | 


cation Society” will be elected from those 
who by large gifts or otherwise materially 
aid the Society. 


A BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 


Some of our readers will remember in 


| February number of this paper a beautiful 
dream of an officer of the “Ohio Humane | 


' second from a Boston lady, 


Society,” in which checks for contributions 
came pouring in. 

The first four letters of our March 6th 
morning mail reminded us of this dream. 


ome hundred aollars, but we hope to be able 
to tell our readers in our July paper. 


COLLEGE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We have been surprised.at the ability shown 
in several of these essays we have thus far found 
time to read. The first we happened to take up 
would, in our judgment, be a credit to any of 
the best of our American writers. Whether it 
draws the prize or not we shall hope to publish it. 
It covers the whole subject in a most broad and 
comprehensive manner—the growth of crime in 
this country, in spite of churches and all philan- 


| thropic organizations ; far beyond our growth of 
| population—the imminent danger which threat- 


ens the safety of property and life—the remedy 


| a general humane education, which conflicting 


with no church or farty, can be made to reach 


_ the millions whom other remedies do not and 


cannot reach. This is the doctrine we have 
been urging with pen and tongue, and if we put 


| these Essays in form to be read by the good in- 


‘American 


The first was from the Most Reverend Arch- | 


bishop of Boston, inclosing a check to The 
The | 


American Hlumane Education Society. 
who sends a 
hundred dollars to us for the same Society. 


The third from a Boston lady, who gave “he | 
| which it gives me much pleasure to contribute. 


same Society a few days ago fifty dollars, say- 


_ ing that she has become so interested in the 


work that she sends us fifty dollars more ; 
and the fourth from a lady in New York 


City who sent a hundred dollars a few days | 


since, and sends forty dollars more. 

If this keeps on, we may get the fifty 
thousand dollars we first asked for, and be 
able to carry out the plans proposed in our 
March number. 


telligent thinking men and women of Boston 
alone, we believe it will not be long before our 
Humane Education Society” will 
have the fifty thousand dollars we asked for and 
be able to enter upon large plans of carrying on 
this good work. 


> 


A WELCOME LETTER. 


Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir:—In response to your statement 
madein ‘* Our Dumb Animals,” for March, that 
a donation of five hundred dollars will enable 
you to * keep at work a dive missionary for one 
year,’ ” please find enclosed one hundred dollars, 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the 
work you are doing—necessarily at such cost 
of thought and labor to yourself, and to thank 
you for the opportunity ‘thus offered to aid you 
in securing better treatment for animals suffer- 
ing so much in districts where there is neither 
humane sentiment nor law to protect them, 
and I shall deem it a privilege to send you a 
similar contribution towards the support of a 
misstonary next year. 

A vice president of the American Humane 
Education Society. 

March 13th, 1889. 
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PLEASANT LETTERS. 


LiveRPooL, England. 
‘*T enclose fifty dollars, a donation from my 
wife, to be expended in any way you think best.” 
We put it at once into the fund of * The Amert- 
can Humane Education Society,” and send the 
kind lady @ certificate of Associate Life Mem- 
bership. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
Please send me (125), “* Twe/ve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals,” and (200), ‘* Band of Mercy Information.” I 
expect to supply every English speaking Teacher. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
The second Sunday in March my “ Lake Michigan Band 
of Mercy” is to hold a public meeting. I am trying to 
bring this work to the front in this city. Z am determined 
to accomplish a good work here. Yesterday | made a call 
at a poor home in the rear of other buildings. The little 


boy who lived there—eight years old—brought some eight | 


wecks ago, a poor homeless dog, and entreated his mother 
to give it a bed these cold nights, and he would divide his 


food withit. Thedog had been stoned and was lame. The | 


mother made the dog a bed. A lady living in one of the 
houses in front noticed the lame dog, and inquired into it, 
and said ske would supply the dog with foed. The little 
boy 1s a member of ** the Lake Michigan Band of Mercy” — 
Company F—and it occurred to me, if the President of the 
American Parent Band of Mercy would present this little 
fellow with a Star of Bethlehem badge, and write a word 
that I can read in my public meeting, March 10th, it would 
give an ‘mpetus to the instinct that Lam trying to arouse, 
as nothing else would. I would tell the story of the dog— 
and publicly present your badge. 

Very truly your sister in this blessed work. 

{ We are glad to send the badge and the letter. 

—Ebiror. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


The Sth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
shows receipts $15,804.27—expenses $12,431.36. 
Invested funds, $9,973.08. New cases ivesti- 
gated, 1,090—number of children involved, 2,614. 
In the good time coming, when humane educa- 
zion shall be carried into all American homes 
and schools, and drunkenness and crime cease, 


or be brought within narrow limits, it is to be | 


hoped that societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to the dumb creatures that cannot speak, and 
unprotected children, will have little to do; but, 
so long as we have a great population of drunk- 
ards and criminals, itis certainly achristian and 
Christ like work, to take the children from such 
surroundings, and endeavor to make them good 
and useful citizens. 


VERMONT. 


We are glad to learn by letter from H. B. 
Williams, President of the Vermont Society, 


SUNSHINE CAME AND IS GONE. 


THe Pretty COMPLIMENT Mr. BAYARD PAID 


Mrs. CLEVELAND AT PARTING. 


[ Specral Despatch to the Boston Herald.) 

Washington, D. C., March 7, 1889. Of all 
the tender farewells to Mrs. Cleveland the pretti- 
est was that of Secretary Bayard. Just as the 
train was about to start yesterday, he said to her 
with his courtly bow: **Good-by; vou brought 
nothing but sunshine with you, and you are tak- 
ing a great deal of it away.” 


= 
MRS. CLEVELAND AND THE STREET 
ARAB. 
[From Washington Post.) 

At 12.30 Mrs. Cleveland rode slowly down the 
street in an open carriage alone. Albert Haw- 
kins was on the box and the seal browns in front. 
The carriage stopped at the Palace Royal. Al- 
bert wound the reins around the whip in demo- 
cratic style, alighted and helped Mrs. Cleveland 
to do the same. 

As she stepped across the sidewalk a little 


| ragged boy with a basket of lavender held up 


his goods and said: * Please, lady, buy a paper 


| of lavender.” 


| and put them in her bag. 


‘* What is your price?” asked Mrs. Cleveland. 
** Only 5 cents, lady,” was the reply. 
Mrs. Cleveland took a paper of lavender seeds 
Then she hunted her 
portemonaie over and put a dime in the little 
dirty paw of the small boy. 

you'll hold my basket I'll get you the 


| change,” said the soiled urchin. 


Mrs. Cleveland laughed a merry, girlish laugh 


| as the *‘funniness” of the idea of the first lady of 


the land holding a basket of lavender seeds on 


| the sidewalk of Pennsylvania avenue struck her, 


that a new Society for the prevention of cruelty | 


has been organized, at Rutland, Vt., with about 
four hundred members—L. N. Franklin, Presi- 
dent—Homer Francesco, Secretary. 

Also another Society in Buslington. 

DRIVERS OF WAGONS. 

If any reader of this paper sees any driver of 
a wagon or other vehicle in any way abusing 
his horse, please write me the facts and the 
name of employer, and I will at once notify the 
employer. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 
AMBULANCE. 


| —Boston Herald. 


We have had cards giving full information | 


about our Ambulance hung in all police stations 
and many of our larger stables. 


KANSAS. 
Eight years ago Geo L. Douglass, Esq., then 
a member of the bar at Washington, D. C., 


rendered us most efficient aid in putting the 
Washington Humane Society, which existed 


held. Soon after, Mr. Douglass went to 
Wachita, Kansas, where he has been elected 
member of the Legislature, and chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. We are glad to learn 


from our old friend that he has been able the | 


past winter to secure the enactment of excellent 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and the protection of children, in Kansas. 


and passed into the big store and out of sight of 
half a hundred people who had paused in the 
promenade to watch her. 

Another street Arab, with a string of the 
‘‘missing link or Whitechapel mystery” puzzles 
around his neck, said something in the ear of 
the lavender Arab. 

**No!” gasped the lavender Arab. 

‘* Sure pop,” said the other. 

‘* Well,” said the lavender Arab, looking re- 
gretfully at the door where Mrs. Cleveland had 
disappeared and then at the dime in his black 
claw, I'd er knowed that, er gev it to 
her fer nothin.” 


MAY BE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ONE OF THESE DAYS. 


‘*John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, neither 
smokes nor drinks. He never drives fast 
horses, never yachts, doesn’t play billiards, 
and never went to a theatre or to a circus in 
his life. His only recreation comes on Sun- 
days, when he conducts a Sunday school 
class of 3000 pupils in a Philadelphia church, 
which he built and paid for himself. Mr. 
Wanamaker is a very remarkable man.” 


A FRENCH PROFESSOR. 


A French professor was, the other day, 
about to practice vivisection on a poor little 
dog for the benefit of the others present at 
the lecture. The professor commenced by 
putting a needle into the neck of the animal, 
at which it set up a terrible howl and made 
off. Being brought back, trembling in every 
limb, and trying, apparently, to understand 


: sigs ‘ange ‘ | the cause of the ill-treatment—the tears roll- 
only in name, on the firm foundation it has since | 


ing from its eyes—the dog suddenly stood 
upon its hind legs and begged. The heart 
of the professor was moved, and he spared 
the life of the poor thing. 


The best way to kill a falsehood 7s Zo det ¢t lie. 
—Harper's Bazar. 


STREET DOGS. 
(From Boston Herald Editorial.) 

** He was probably recognized as an acquaint- 
ance by more dogsthan any other man in town.” 
This seems an odd sentence to light on in the 
obituary of a deceased clergyman, and yet it 
occurs in a notice, in the Salem Gazette, otf the 
late Fvelder Israel. Some readers no doubt 
thought it undignified, some trivial; but, for 
the credit of human nature, let it be hoped that 
a few atleast felt their heart’s touched and their 
eves moistened to the extent ofsaying : J would 
crave no better epitaph for my own gravestone 
than just those words.” 

It is far more than probable that, in the sight 
of the Recording Angel, the grateful testimony 
of a troop of street dogs as to the spiritual worth 
ofa given man would outweigh in the scale that 


| ofacorresponding number of his most highly 


respectable and unimpeachable fellow-citizens. 
Indeed, it requires a very small outfit of moral 


qualities to secure, at the hand of man, an edi- 


| gium from the officiating clergyman. 
s sy 


fying funeral, with a large attendance of truly 
submissive mourners and a highly finished eulo- 
But the 
deliberate judgment of street dogs ts a far more 
delicate touchstone. They have been kicked and 
stoned by the brutal for years. They have been 
contemptuously reviled as pariahs and outcasts. 
Cold, lonely and hungry, their yearnings ap- 
peal for a pat, or a word of kindness, or the 
throwing of a stick tor them to run after, even 
on an empty stomach, has been treated as ut- 
terly beneath the notice of any and every digni- 
fied judge or prosperous bank president, or rector 
of a fashionable congregation. And so they in- 
stinctively give a wide berth to such respectabili- 
ties when they see them coming along the street. 
But, suddenly, another man appears in the dist- 
ance, he, too, a dignitary, and the pastor of a 
prominentchurch. Instantly their eyes brighten, 
their tails wag, and they bound away to greet 
him. His, they know, the gospel of good tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to all—dogs. 
And when, after a friendly encounter, and as 
much time as he can spare to this part of his 
parish, he disappears into a house to make a hu- 
man parochial call, how clear the witness, in the 
revived and happy look of every grateful canine, 
toa confident inward sense that there is the 
minister in all the town who confesses and en- 


| joys the one true and orthodox faith! 


In this bewildering world men are forever in 
danger of applying in the wrong quarter for tes- 


| timonials of character, forgetting that ‘the 


things that are naught are to judge the things 
thatare.” What are street dogs, after all, but 


simple symbols of the most significant and tragic 
| reality the ages and generations have perpetually 


witnessed? Almost all the great benefactors, 
sages and saints of the world—what were they 
in their day but the world’s ‘‘street dogs,” whom 
nearly every passer-by greeted witha kick or a 
stone, and for whom only here and there a _ lov- 
ing, discerning manor woman had a kindly rec- 
ognition. ‘*Dog ofa Jew” was probably the 


| most common salutation that struck the ear ot 


been to him! 


St. Paulas he walked the streets of Rome. How 
unspeakably grateful one single loving word 
from the humblest Roman slave must often have 
Only think—in the sight of God 
—what an epitaph it would have been for the 
tombstone of any man in those days: ‘ He was 
probably recognized asan aquaintance by more 
Christian street dogs than any other man in 
town!” None but a pure, aspiring, spiritual 
soul could have been capable of such recognition. 
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THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
(Boston Globe.) 


Sometimes when the day is ended 
And its round of duties done. 
I watch at the western windows 
The gleam of the setting sun. 
When my heart has been unquiet 
And its longings unbeguiled 
By the day’s vexatious trials 
And cannot be reconciled, 
I look on the slope of the mountains 
And o’er the restless sea, 
And I think of the beautiful city 
That lieth not far from me— 
And my spirit is hushedin a moment 
As the twilight falls tender and sweet, 
And I cross in my fancy the river, 
And kneel at the Master’s feet. 
And I rest in the shade that there falleth 
From the trees that with healing are rife— 
That shadow the banks of the river— 
The river of water of life. 
And some time, when the day is ended, 
And the duties He gave me are done, 
T shall watch at life’s western windows 
The gleam of its setting sun. 
I shall fall asleep in the twilight 
As I never have slept before, 
To dream of the beautiful city, 
Till I waken to sleep no more. 
There will fall on my restless spirit 
A hush, oh, so wondrously sweet, 
And I shall cross over the river 
To rest at the Master's feet. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following, which appeared in a Detroit 
paper, is one of the most touching incidents to 
be met with. 

There is a family in this city who are depend- 
ent at this moment upon a little child for all the 
present sunshine of their lives. A few weeks 
ago the young wife and mother was stricken 
down to die. . 

The question arose among them who would 
tellher. Notthe doctor! Not theaged mother, 
who was to be left childless and alone. Not the 
young husband who was walking the floor with 
clenched hands and rebellious heart. Not—there 


was only one other, and at this moment he | 


looked up from the book he had been playing 
with unnoticed by them all, and asked gravely: 

“Ts mamma doin’ to die?” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he sped 
from the room and up-stairs as fast as_ his little 
feet would carry him. Friends and neighbors 
were watching by the sick woman. They won- 
deringly noticed the pale face of the child as he 
climbed on the bed and laid his small hand on 
his mother’s pillow. 

‘*Mamma,” he asked, in sweet caressing tones, 
“is you ’fraid to die?” 


| 
| 


The mother looked at him with swift intelli- | 


gence. Perhaps she had been thinking of this. 
‘*Who—told—you—Charlie?” she asked 
faintly. 
‘Doctor, an’ papa, and gamma—everybody,” 
he whispered. ‘* Mamma, dear, ’ittle mamma, 
doan’ be ’fraid to die, ‘ill you?” 


**No, Charlie,” said the young mother, after | 
mamma | 


one supreme pang of grief; ‘‘no, 
won't be afraid!” 

‘Jus’ shut your eyes in’e dark, mamma, teep 
hold my hand—an’, an’ when you open ’em, 
mamma, it’ll be all light there.” 

When the family gathered awe-stricken at the 
bedside, Charlie held up his little hand. 

‘*Hu-s-h! My mamma doan’ to sleep. Her 
won’t wake up here any more!” 

_ And so it proved. There was no heartrend- 
ing farewell, no agony of parting; for when the 
young mother woke she had passed beyond, and 
asbaby Charlie said: ‘It was all light there.” 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES L. FLINT. 


We have lost a friend. 
have lost a friend. Everybody who knew 
him has lost a friend. In many relations we 
have known and esteemed him—as a director 
of our Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals—as a director and 
Treasurer of our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society—as President of the Boston 
School Board. It was largely through his 
influence that, during sixty-one days of the 
winter of 1885—6, we addressed the Boston 
Public Schools. As President of the New 
England Mortgage Company—as Secretary 
for many years of our State board of Agri- 
culture—as a writer—as a speaker—as a 
friend. After a life of usefulness he has 
gone as we humbly hope and trust to an im- 
mortality of happiness. 

When life’s duties are ended with us, may 
we meet him again where there shall be no 
more pain, or sickness, or sorrow. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Upon the death of Hon. Charles L. Flint, 
offered by Hon. Daniel Needham, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Society Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, and passed unanimously. 


Dumb animals | 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES L. FLINT. 


Resolved, That in the death of our honored and 
beloved associate, Charles L. Flint, this Society 
has been bereft of one whose life has been de- 
voted to the elevation of humanity and the de- 
velopment of man’s possibilities. 

Resolved, Thatasa writer upon practical and 
scientific subjects he has left his individuality 
indelibly stamped upon the literature of his age: 
as a theorist and thinker he has developed 
marked leadership among the industrial public, 
who, for nearly halfa century have given him 
their confidence, and as a ‘humanitarian he has 
elevated mankind by securing a higher respect 
from man for the lower order of the animal 
creation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
placed upon the records of our Society, and a 
copy bearing the attestation of our President 
and Secretary be forwarded to the members of 
the family of the deceased. 


We are indebted to the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Ploughman” for the above striking likeness of 
our deceased friend. 


‘*So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


6559 


6560 


6561 


6562 


6563 


6564 


6566 


6568 


6569 


6570 


Milford, Mass. 

Pine St. S. S. Band. 
P., Rev. Frederick W. 
Farr. 


Varck, Kan, 
Lostine Band. 
P., Rosa Haworth. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
P., L. H. Horah. 


Vermillion, N. Y. 
Silver Spray Temple 
Band. 

P., Kate S. Hosmer. 


Warrenton, Ala. 
M. T. Taber S. S. Band. 
P., Mary L. Bright. 


Baltimore, Md. 
P., Mary E. Holmes. 


Norton, Ohio. 
Cold Water Band. 
P., Hannah Jackson. 


Muskogee, Indian Terri- 
tory. 


P., Ella N. Rentie. 


Quincy, Pa. 
Blue Rock Band. 
P., Theresa Stouffer. 


Central City, Neb. 
L.. T. Band. 

P., Fred. Fouts. 
S., Ella Jameson. 


Cadott, Wis. 

Try to do Right Band. 
P., Lewie Goetz. 

S., Carrie Goetz. 


Vallejo, Cal. 

Presb. S. S. Band. 
P., Rev. J. M. Chace. 
S., Willie Tapley. 


Durand, Wis. 
T..L. Band. 
P., Mrs. J. J. Sabin. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P., Joseph Trum. 
S., Gabriel Trum. 


Vacaville, Cal. 
P., Dr. J. D. Tilson. 


Vacaville, Cal. 
P., G. W. Crystal. 


Vacaville, Cal. 
P., J. D. McClain. 


Council Grove, Kan. 
Good Will Band. 
P., Maggie Lane. 
S., Lina Newcomer. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Zion Band. 
P., Isaac Kerns. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Jessie Whitcomb. 


Champaign, Ill. 
Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Kate Everett. 


Lily Band. 
P., Ada Vanbuskirk. 


Pansy Band. 
P., Sadie Frampton. 


Blue Bell Band. 
P., Addie E. Dunlap. 


Busy Bee Band. 
P., Anna F. Shattuck. 
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Rose-Bud Band. | 
P., Jessie A. Hess. 


I'll Try Band. 
P., Alice A. Hendren. 


Star Band. 
P., Hattie Brown. 


Robin Band. 
P., Minnie Morris. 


Red Birds Band. 
P., Lucy Stewart. 
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Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Florence Stewart. 


Daisy Band. 
P., Nellie McLean. 


Bluebird Band. 
P., Anna Smith. 


Hillsboro, Dak. 
P.. Miss E. Landeran. 


East Monkton, Vt. 
Doten Band. 
P., C. L. Beers. 


Madison, Ind. 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Mrs. D. G. Phillips. | 


Glencoe, Minn. 
Truth Tellers Band. 
P., Sophia Ayer. 


Beachmont, Mass. 
Public School Band. 
P., Julia A. Brown. 


Paterson. N. J. 
Passaic Div. Band. 
P., Mrs. M. E. H. Green. 


Salisbury, Md. 

Loyal Legion Band. 

P., Mrs. Rosa B. Elle- 
good. 


Evansville, Ind. 
P., Frances M. Dawson. 


Tamworth Iron Works, | 
N. H 


Chocora Band. 
P., Blanche A. Hayford. | 


Paris, Ill. 

Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary E. Perrott. 


Rose Band. 

P., Mollie C. McQuay. 
Lily Band. 

P., Maggie Gloonan. 


Red Bird Band. 
P., Mary McBeth. 


Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mollie C. Smith. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Lillie C. Rogers. 


Pansy Band. 
P., Adelia W. Gilbert. 


Rosebud Band. 
P., Mrs. Dundas. 


Busy Bee Band. 

P., Mary E. Vance. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Nettie Brosher. 


Tulip Band. 
P., Jessie A. LaGrange. 


Robin Band. 
P., Alice E. Nelson. 


Daisy Band. 
P., Gertie McCarly. 
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Little Workers Band. 
P., Dora Patton. 


Star Band. 

P., Grace Noell. 
Violet Band. 

P., Kittie Neible. 
I'll Try Band. 

P., Carrie Browder. 


Vancleve, Iowa. 
P., R. M. Bundy. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cathedral Inst. Band. 
P., Miss King. 
Covington, Ky. 

Baptist S. S. Band. 

P., Lillian Clarkson. 
Manchester, N. H. 

St. Paul M. B.S. 8. 


Band. 

P., Alta Willard. 

Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington T. 

P., Lizzie S. Matthews. 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Campbell Band. 

P., Ida Newell. 


Mattoon, III. 
Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Carrie Riddle. 


Never Fail Band. 

P., Lillian Quick. 
Rose Bud Band. 

P., Hattie E. Jennings. 


Red Rose Band. 
P., Della Walker. 
Lily Band. 

P., Anna Riddle. 


Violet Band. 
P., Phebe Fuller. 


Robin Band. 
P., Emma Owings. 


Bluebird Band. 
P., Emma Graham. 


Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Lida Rul. 

Try Again Band. 
P., Anna Lenhart. 


Lark Band. 
P., Em May Curyea. 


Pansy Band. 
P., Mary E. Hefferman. 


Busy Bee Band. 
P., Minnie L. McCoy. 


Star Band. 

P., Annie Williams. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Lizzie Warner. 
Work & Win Band. 
P., Mayme Spuill. 
Ready Workers Band. 
P., Annie Pafe. 


Hope Band. 
P., Marietta Nul. 


Willing Workers Band. 
P., Amanda Sellors. 


Little Workers Band. 
P., Alice Jennings. 


Canary Band. 
P., Lelia Purdy. 


Little Wren Band. 
P., Mary Phillips. 
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A FEW EXTRACTS. 


Farco, Dakota, 

Gro, T. ANGELL, 
Dear Sir: Lenclose subscription for 25 copies “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” for our Sunday School. This ts the best 


| paper by all odds that I ever saw ina Sunday er 
-CA 


PetTaLuMa, California, 

Dear Sir: Kindly send me information. 1 wish to urge 
the formation ot “ Bands of Mercy” in all the schools of 
Marvin County. 

W. RK. Hussey, 
President Board of Education, Marvin Co., California, 
SALISBURY, North Carolina, 

I walked two miles to-day, to form a** Band of Mercy * 
in achurch. A motion to torm was unanimously carried, 
and the Band at once tormed. May it be a blessing to the 
birds, the horses, and mules, and dogs, and cats, and still 
more may it be a blessing to human beings. 

A. D. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Mr. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir: 1 enclose check $235, ( to pay five subscriptions 
to ** Our: Dumb Animals,’’) and please put the balance in 
your missionary fund. 

S. M.-T. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


OLD HORSES. 


Joseph N. Taylor. of Monrovia, Indiana, is 
an elderly Quaker gentleman. Fora good many 
years he has had as his servants on his farm 
four horses. Their aggregate age was one 
hundred and twenty-eight years, an average of 
thirty-two years. One of them is still alive 
and able for light work. Their long lives are an 
illustration of what kind treatment will do for 
dumb creatures. None of them were ever sick, 
or ran away, or hurt any person. Mr. Taylor 
estimates that their labor was worth to him 
eight times their cash value in their prime. 

THE CRUEL CHECK. 
(New York Herald). 

The late Sir Arthur Help said: ‘* Whenever 
I see horses suffering from a too tight check 
rein J know the owner ts unobservant, cruel or 
pompous. He ts unobservant, or he would know 
that his horses are suffering; Zgnorant, or 
he would know that a horse loses much of its 
power pulling and cannot recover himself if he 
stumbles, and cruel, if, observing and know- 
ing, he does not remedy it.” Besides destroy- 
ing grace and ease of motion (which the con- 
straint of the tight check rein must do) the poor 
animal, while standing, suffers increasingly with 
nervousness and restlessness, which find vent in 
the involuntary movements which not frequently 
call forth punishment from the ignorant driver. 
Those who own draft horses would do well to 
consider the tax which the check rein adds to 
the animal’s burden. Many a tired horse, not 
thus fettered, droops his head while waiting, 
and so obtains the rest which helps to repair his 
wasted energy before he again starts on his toil- 
some journey. Evena loose check rein must 
prevent the horse from obtaining complete rest, 
and we must conclude that this strap is cruel, 
just in proportion as it prevents his head from 
falling into its natural position. 


IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


‘*Marriage a failure? I should say not!” re 
marked an Oregon farmer, whose opinion was 


| desired on one of the great questions of the day. 


‘* Why, there’s Lucindy gets up in the morn- 


| in’, milks six cows, gits breakfas’, starts four 


children to skewl, looks after the other three, 
feeds the hens, likewise the hogs, likewise some 


| motherless sheep, skims twenty pans o’ milk, 
| washes the clothes, gits dinner, et cetery, et cet- 
_ery. Think I could hire anybody to do it fur 


what she gits? Not much! Marriage, sir, is 2 
success, sir; a great success.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


If there were no birds man could not live 


| on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 


country. 
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A PLEA FOR DOGS. | 


During the Summer and Fall of 1888, we | 
were notified that a very serious attempt would | 
be made at the present session of our Legisla- | 
ture to obtain severe legislation against dogs. | 
The first hearing came before the joint com-| 
mittee on Agriculture of Senate and House, 
Feb. 28th, and the second, March 8th. 

Against dogs appeared various County Com-| 
missioners, Selectmen of towns, the Master of) 
the State Grange, Officers of Agricultural Socie- | 
ties, and the Secretary of the State Board of| 
Agriculture. | 

At the first hearing we appeared, took notes, | 
and asked questions. At the second, at our| 
request, some fifty gentlemen interested in dogs | 
appeared with us, and the dogs were well repre-| 
sented. In addition to what we said personally | 
at this hearing, we prepared the following plea | 
which was sent to each member of the Legis- 
lature, and to every newspaper in the State. | 
We are now assured that no objectionable | 
legislation will be permitted this winter. 

“A PLEA FOR DOGS,” | 

To tHE SENATE AND House Or REPRESENTA- | 
TIVES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASssa- | 
CHUSETY?S, 

By Gro. T. ANGELL, | 

President of the American Humane Education | 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the| 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Mitk | 
Street, Boston. 

| 

Every two or three years I am notified of| 
a new onslaught upon dogs at the State) 
House or City Hall, and am called upon to) 
defend them. 

Sometimes it is hydrophobia, and some- | 
times sheep. | 

The last on hydrophobia was gotten up by | 
aman at the south part of the city of Boston. 

He wanted all male dogs muzzled and alli 
female dogs locked up. 

He testified at the hearing that sree | 
times dogs had jumped over his garden wall, 
and chased him into his own house. | 

The editor of a morning paper remarked | 
on this evidence next morning: “ we always | 
knew that the dog was a very sagacious 
animal,” 

It turned out that the alarming letters! 
which had appeared in various Boston! 
papers had been written dy “his one man. 

This year the question is principally. 
sheep, and the following orders and petitions | 
are now before the Legislature :— | 

(1.) That no femade dog shall be permitted | 
to run at large in any town of over five thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Why female cats also were not included, | 
I cannot say. 

I do not believe that any such law will be. 
enacted. | 

_(2.) An order that every dog owner shall | 
give $100 bond to pay all damages done by 
his dog. 

This would compel a very large number of 
poor men to kill their dogs, in which case I | 
am afraid rich men’s dogs in the same towns | 
would be in great danger—and fossibly 
sheep also. 

There are thousands of poor men who 
love their dogs. 

Rich men have pianos, pictures, horses, 
and a great many good things. 
Poor men love their dogs. 

I do not believe that any of the great | 
labor organizations of the State would regard | 
favorably a law which should compel the poor 
man to kill his dog. 


| 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


(3.) An order to raise the license fee to 
five dollars for male dogs, and ten dollars 
for females. 

Rich men would not mind this. 

Poor men would ; and if the law were en- 
forced, many poor people would be obliged 
to kill their dogs, and they would feel very 
unkindly, I think, whenever they saw rich 
men’s dogs and remembered their own. 

(4.) “Petition for the better protection of 
sheep from dogs.” 

This petition may include all the rest, and 
I am informed that a serious battle may be 
expected on this at the State House. 

I suppose there may be 100,000 dog 
owners in the Commonwealth — perhaps 
more. It is impossible to tell how many, 
for many dogs are not licensed. 

I suppose that, including women and 
children, there are a million of our people, 
and perhaps more, who have some love for 
dogs, and would be very sorry for any law 
which should compel owners to slaughter 
them. 

It is said shat some dogs kill sheep, and 
some farmers want to raise sheep ; therefore, 
bonds must be given by dog owners and the 
license fee doubled, or the dogs of the whole 


Commonwealth must be restrained of their 
liberty,and of the exercise which is absolute- 
ly essential to their health. 

I do not believe that five hundred dogs 
can be found in Massachusetts, that ever 
killed a sheep. ' 

I think it quite likely that there are many 
thousands that never saw a sheep. 

There are lots of small dogs in our cities 
and towns, that would probably run away 
from a sheep if they saw one. 

I think that but a small portion of Massa- 
chusetts farmers care to keep sheep. 

I think, that with the help of the nearly 
five hundred agents of our Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, scat- 
tered through the State, I could in a week, 
or ten days, bring petitions signed by 
farmers in nearly every town of the State, 
asking that no change in the law be made. 

I have here on my table the testimony of 
Hon. Alvin Barrus, one of the best known 
Western Mass. farmers, and who has been 
chairman of our Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, thatin his section they could not raise 
chickens without dogs, and it would be diffi- 
cult to raise various kinds of garden vegela- 
bles. He knew of one dog that had killed 
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over 100 silicide in one year—that 


dogs also kill skunks and foxes—and “here | 
was a great deal more damage from the want | 


of dogs than in consequence of them. 

He adds that Lynxes and foxes do a great 
deal of damage that ts charged to dogs so as 
to get their pay out of the dog fund. 

It has been urged that dog owners be 
compelled to tie up their dogs nights, under 
penalty of the dogs being shot. 

All the skunks, woodchucks and foxes, 
would vote for this lav—also tramps, thieves, 
burglars and incendiaries. 

But it would be fretfy hard on tarmers | 
who want to protect their poultry and gar- 
den vegetables,—and very hard on a poor | 
dog that had lost his master and was trying 
to find his way home. 

I have here the testimony of Jas. P. King 
of Beverly, a very prominent Essex County 
farmer, that the present law is all the farmer 
needs. 

I believe that if a vote could be taken in 
all the towns, nine men out of every ten, | 
would vote the present law sufficient. | 

It is quite possible there may be in the 
State a thousand farmers who want more 
severe laws. I doubt whether there be more. 
But, suppose there are ten thousand, what is | 
that compared with the great body of dog | 
owners and lovers ? | 

| 
| 


A sheep represents so much money. 

A dog represents to many people infinitely | 
more. 

The dog is the farmer’s best friend—he pro- | 
tects his garden, his poultry—his wife and | 
children, - | 

If there is any place in the world where a 
faithful dog is needed, it is on the farm. 

In Massachusetts, before the dog tax, | 
dogs were more numerous than now—and so | 
were sheep. 

In every sheep-raising country of the 
world, and every sheep raising State of this 
country, dogs abound. 

“ Without the shepherd dog,” says the Et- 
trick Shepherd, “‘the whole mountainous land 
of Scotland would not be worth a sixpence.” 

If a thousand farmers of Massachusetts 
want to keep sheep, why not do just what 
they do in other countries and States—get | 
a good shepherd dog to protect them. 

I believe no instance can be found where 
a flock of sheep protected by a shepherd | 
dog, was ever attacked by other dogs. 

If farmers who want to raise sheep ask* 
anything of the Legislature, let it be to sake 
off the tax on shepherd dogs, and to give every | 
Farmer who will undertake to keep a certain | 


number of sheep, a sufficient bounty to enable | 
him to buy a good shepherd dog. 

But suppose he is as much afraid of a dog, 
as the man before referred to, who testified 
that ¢hree times dogs had jumped over his | 
garden wall and chased him into his own 
house—what then? 

Let him buy a string of bells and put on 
the sheep. 

I have here the testimony of the Hon. 
James S. Grinnell, of Greenfield, and I think 
no man in the State is better known to 
farmers, I have his testimony, recommend- 
ing in the “Springfield Republican,” bells as 
a protection to sheep. [And by the way 
Mr. Grinnell says he don’t want any higher 
tax on dogs, because every farmer wants a 


and other vermin]. 

I find in the Massachusetts Plowman, 
taken from the Zive Stock Fournadl, that 14 
to 16 bells of different size and tone are an 
absolute protection to sheep against dogs. 

I think no man can read the testimony 
without being satisfied on this point. 

I find in the New //ampshire Patriot that 


| farmers in New Jersey use geass to protect 
| sheep, and that two goats will drive a dozen 
dogs. 


Iam told by a leading agriculturist, and am 
quite sure [ have seen the same in print, that 


| swine running with sheep will protect them. 


If then, the thousand or more farmers 
who want to raise sheep can be perfectly 
protected by a good shepherd dog, or a 
string of 14 to 16 bells, why should 100,000 
dog owners—and it may be a million of dog 
lovers—be disturbed ? 


| ered. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CANINE DEVOTION, 

The night of the first Sunday in last May the 
residence of Enoch Mc Mahan, an old and highly 
esteemed farmer near Anderson, Ind. was burned. 
All the family, except the old man, were away at 
singing school at the time, and he perished in 
the flames, his half-consumed body being drag- 
ged from the burning building with poles by the 
first persons to arrive after the fire was discov- 
It has been a question as to whether or not 
the old man was murdered and the house robbed 
and burned to conceal the crime. Leastwise, 
when the neighbors gathered they found Uncle 
Enoch’s dog Mingo, howling dismally about the 
burning building, and from that day to this the 
faithful animal has never left the place. The 
house was never rebuilt, and no one has since 
lived on the farm, yet Mingo lingers about the 
ruins, and until recently slept in rain and snow. 
For months kind hearted people have carried 
him food and water, and a few weeks ago they 
built him a comfortable house on the spat where 
his master was burned, and like a hermit, he 
stays there day and night, despondent and mel- 


| News. 
| 


The question of hydrophobia does not | 


come up this year. 


in the newspapers will bear examination. 
A short time since I read in 


If it did, I could show | 
that probably not one case in fifty reported | 


a Boston | 


paper of large circulation, a most sensational | 


article, with heavy head lines. “ //o¢ Light 
with Mad Dog,” (in Dedham.) J think 
likely it frightened a hundred thousand people 
in Massachusetts, and, copied into papers of 
other States, frightened perhaps @ mudlion 
elsewhere. called next morning on the 
owner of the dog, 
Dedham. He was indignant at its publica- 
dog was only sick. 

A few days later in the same paper ap- 
peared another article, “4 Mad Dog in 
Beverly.’ ordered an investigation, and 
received a letter from the Chief of Police of 
Beverly, that nothing was the matter with 
the dog 
his hand was either _ slightly 
scratched by the dog’s paw. 
certain which. 


bitten, or 
It was un- 


a prominent citizen of | 


A man holding a piece of meat in | 


| sent for it, 


These are samples of alleged cases of hy- | 


drophobia, which I have had investigated in 


Boston and vicinity, in the past fifteen years, | 


without finding one that would hold water. 


| as possible 


I was told by our City Registrar a few | 
years ago, that in some thirty years only two | 


| deaths from that disease had been reported 
in Boston. 


Some of our most eminent physicians say 


| the cases are so rare as to make it fairly an 


open question whether it is not, like witch- 
craft,—simply a disease of the imagination. 
The cases where “ves and property are saved 


| by dogs are so numerous, that we find them in 


newspapers almost every day—from fire—-from 
gas—from water—from tramps and burglars. 
It is said that no burglar alarm has ever 


_ been invented equal to a good dog. 
The importance of dogs as companions to 


children, cannot be overestimated. 

They neither drink, smoke, chew nor 
swear, and are always grateful for kindness. 

In the lowest and most debased homes, 
even, where human kindness is unknown, and 
the name of the Almighty never heard ex- 
cept in words of blasphemy, some germs of 
goodness and mercy may be kept alive and 
grow through the influence of these dumb 
friends that will never desert their masters, 
and will always return love for love. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


DESERVES A MEDAL. 

Hlow AN IrR1isu RETRIEVER SAVED THE Lives 
oF SEVEN FISHERMEN. 

A good dog story comes from Maine. 


A. C. 


Buell, a former well-known journalist of that 
city, usually goes hunting during the sporting 


season on the Penobscot Bay. When not hunt- 
ing he leaves his dog ‘‘ Pat,” a very fine-bred 
Irish retriever, in care of a fisherman on the 
shores of the bay. A few days ago Mr. Buell 
received a letter from the fisherman, telling of a 
remarkable performance of Pat in rescuing no 
less than seven persons from a fishing smack 
that had been thrown on a reef in a heavy gale. 
The smack was lodged on one of the reefs of 
Great Spoon Island, about two hundred feet from 
the shore. The men hoisted signals of distress, 
and were in momentary danger of being swept 
away. Tremendous waves were running, and 
the crowd of excited fishermen on the shore 
knew that it would be fatal for them to attempt 
a rescue, as no boat in their possession could 
live inthat sea. Suddenly the one who had in 
his care the dog Pat bethought him that the dog 
had been taught to not only retrieve, but to tow 
boats by a rope from one point to another, and 
often when a boat would get adrift he would be 
and would run his nose under the 
painter till he would come to the end of it, when 
he would take it in his teeth and fetch the boat 
to shore. 

‘* Pat” was at once called. A long cod-line 
was attached to a piece of lath and flung as far 
into the water. ‘‘ Pat” promptly 
swam to it, and brought it to the 

shore. Several times he repeated this perform- 
ance. The fishermen were in despair. The 

waves were splashing so high they could not 
direct the dog’s attention to the men on the reef. 

Finally ** Pat” seemed to comprehend that there 

was something more serious on hand than he 
had at first thought. He raised his head and 
looked intently over the water. His eye caught 
sight of the boat with its signals of distress, and 
the waves dashing over it. When the lath with 
the cod-line attached was again thrown into the 
water ‘‘ Pat” at once sprang after it, took the 
lath in his teeth, and instead of turning to the 
shore, struck out through the roaring surf to the 
reef. Many times he was buried under the 
waves, but after a few minutes of intense 
suspense he was seen from the shore clambering 
up the side of the reef, and a great shout went 
up as the imperiled sailors took hold of him and 
lifted him into the boat in an almost exhausted 
condition. In brief time a strong rope was at- 
tached to the cod-line. The men on shore were 
signaled to haul away, the rope was made fast to 
the reef and the shore, and one by one the men 
passed hand over hand from their place of 
danger, the brave dog following when he had 
got his second wind. 

Mr. Buell thinks that congress ought to vote 

‘“* Pat” the most elegant silver collar that can be 

made. ‘‘ Pat” is from the famous kennels of 
| Tullamore, near Cork, and is a dog of remark- 
| able beauty and sagacity. 
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THE FASHIONABLE CUT 
IN BOSTON. 
(Kindly Loaned by the Boston Herald.) 


A PLEA FOR 


THE HORSE. 
To tHE HONORABLE SENATE AND House or 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

By Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
arent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

That the mutilation of a horse by cutting 
off his tail zs crve/ty requires no argument 
to prove. 

The Almighty gave the horse his tail that 
he might protect himself from tormenting 
insects. 

It is cruelty to deprive him of it. 

It is said that you may cover him with 
nets. 

But suppose he falls sick or lame, and be 
turned out to pasture. 

Who will protect him then ? 

Or, suppose the sickness or lameness con- 
tinuing, he is sold to work the rest of his 
life in a dirt cart or brick wagon. 

Who will protect him then ? 

Or suppose, after years of service to the 
man who caused his mutilation, he is sold 
for a small sum to work until he dies in the 
dirt cart or brick wagon. 

Who will protect him then? 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
any man who loves his horse, or has even 
common humanity, can consent to subject 
him to this cruel deprivation. 

Skilful veterinary surgeons, paid by rich 
men high prices to perform these mutilations, 
can probably do them with dss present 
suffering to-the horse than others less skilful. 

But there cannot be one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor. 

If the rich have the right to employ high 
priced surgeons, the poor must have the 
right to employ low priced ones, even though 
the suffering be greater to the horse. 

It may be said by veterinary surgeons, 
paid large fees for these mutilations, that 
now and then a horse is prevented from 
kicking by cutting off his tail. 

I answer (1) that is no reason why a hun- 
dred others should be mutilated, and (2) for 
every such horse a hundred others, tormen- 
ted by insects, will be more likely to endanger 
human life. 


It may be said that the present law against 
cruelty is sufficient. 

L answer ttts not, Although I have offered 
prizes for evidence —$25, $50, $100 — these 
mutilations are going on constantly, and I 
cannot prevent them. 

I have succeeded in getting three convic- 
tions in the western part of the State, but 
have never been able to get sufficient evi- 
dence to obtain one iz or near Boston, where 
the mutilations are most practised. 

If I were to get evidence and arrest, able 
lawyers would be hired to defend—veterinary 
surgeons who are performing these mutila- 
tions would testify—appeals would be taken 
to higher courts — and we should at once be 
involved in a litigation which our Society has 
neither means nor time to carry on against 
the large capital on the other side. 

On the other hand, if the Legislature will 
give me the law I ask, which declares this 
mutilation to be cruclty and inflicts a fine of 
at least $100, then I will immediately offer 
$100 for evidence against every party we can 
convict, and ad// persons wishing to violate the 
law will know that, tf discovered, their con- 
viction will be absolutely certain. 

We succeeded a few years ago in obtaining 
a law against shooting live pigeons from traps 
for sport. 

It was urged to the Committee by the 
wealthy sportsmen who were practising this 
amusement that ovr general law against 
cruelty was sufficient. 

I said to the principal witness: “// the law 
remains as tt ts now you will go on shooting 
live pigeons from traps, will you not?” And 
he answered that “he supposed they would.” 

I said: “Uf this law passes you will have 
to stop, will you not?’ and he answered 
“that probably they would.” Jt did pass, 
and they did stop. 

It is the same here. 

If the law I ask fails to pass, hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of good horses will be 
deprived for life of the protection the 
Almighty has given them, and I cannot help 
it. If the law passes, I think we can stop 
it. 

I have given my time, without pecuniary 
compensation, for more than twenty years to 
the protection of dumb animals from cruelty, 
and have spent thousands of dollars in doing 
it, because it has seemed to me a duty. 

In the discharge of that duty I ask the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to enact this 
law. If you enact it, I shall have the great 
satisfaction of knowing it has been enacted, 
and shall try to enforce it. If you refuse to 
enact it, I shall have the satisfaction of 


knowing that I have tried, to the best of my | 
humble ability, todo my duty, and save the | 


horses of this Commonwealth from this 
cruelty. 
March, 1889. 


The following is the Act proposed :— 
An Act TO PREVENT THE MUTILATION OF 


Horses. 
Be tt enacted, &c. 


SEcTION (1). Whoever shall mutilate any 
horse by cutting the solid parts of the tail in the 
operations known as docking or pricking, and 
whoever shall cause the same to be done or as- 
sist in doing the same, wxless the same shall be 
clearly proved to be a benefit to the horse, shall 
be punished by imprisonment in jail not exceed- 
ing one year, or by fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars, and not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and fines collected upon, or re- 
sulting from the complaint or information of an 
officer or agent of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, shall 
be paid over to said Society in aid of the benev- 
olent objects for which it was incorporated. 

SecTION (2). This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 


RESOLUTION AT FARMERS’ MEETING. 


At the Saturday meeting of Massachu- 
setts farmers, in Massachusetts Ploughman 
Building, Boston, March 16th, before the 
regular discussion of the day, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

Resolved, that we believe the mutilation of 
horses by docking and pricking is unneces- 
sary and cruel, and respectfully ask the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to enact a law 
to prevent it. 


The following letter from one of the best 
Veterinary Surgeons of Boston appeared in the 
Boston Herald, March 17th: 
TAIL DOCKING ALL WRONG. 


To the Editor of the Herald: I believe the 
opinion expressed in your paper recently by Dr. 
Harrison defending the practice of docking 
horses’ tails, does not correctly represent the 
views of veterinary surgeons generally,concern- 
ing it. Like the piercing of female ears and the 
compression of female feet and waists, to which 
the doctor compares it, the practice of cutting 
off horses’ tails is defensible only because it is 
fashionable. 

Any attempt to dignify such a practice by 
calling it surgery is ridiculous, except perhaps 
to such members of the profession as are willing 
to inflict an unnecessary cruelty upon a dumb 
beast for a fee. An ordinary butcher's skill is 
all that is required to perform the operation, 
which surely deprives the animal of a natural 
defence against insects, both in and out of 
the stable. It is true that a net worn over the 
harness affords protection, but we see these 
wMHtilated animals turned out to pasture on 
account of lameness or other disability, and 
they change owners, and at last are worked by 
parties who cannot provide nets for them. 

The wealthy, so-called intelligent classes do 
some very inconsistent and shocking things, 
thereby setting a bad example to the poorer, 
non-intelligent classes. Outside of King’s 
Chapel, Trinity, and other churches on Sunday, 
one may see stub-tailed horses in summer with- 
out nets, and clipped horses in winter without 
blankets. 

My humble opinion ts that a stub-tatled horse 
ts evidence of a vulgar pretentiousness on the 
part of some one, and that no veterinary sur- 
geon should act the part of a butcher. Let us 
have American tails. 

March 8, 1889. VERY. 

I believe Ican, if necessary, fill the largest 
committee room of the State House with owners 
and lovers of horses to ask that this law may be 
enacted. I believe I can bring, if necessary, 
petitions signed by a hundred thousand of the 
best citizens of Massachusetts making the same 
request. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


= 
\ 
Me 
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I take the following description from a longer 
article on docking in the New York Evening 
Post of March 16th, 1889 :— 

“4 rope is thrown over the neck of the horse; 
the ends brought between his forelegs and under 
his hind pasterns. <A sudden jerk draws up his 
legs—he falls helpless to the floor, and his legs 
are tied. He ts then secured with twitches, 
which ts twisting a small rope around the nose, 
which is very sensitive, so as to divert his atten- 
tion from the tail. 
: a large pair of shears, and searing-iron. 

‘“*The operator folds back the hair from the 
joint to be divided; the knife rapidly severs the 
skin, the huge shears are applied—the horse 
struggles, and the tatl ts off. Then the tron ata 
white heat is applied, and the bleeding ts ar- 
rested. The cheers of the audience and the sub- 
duing influences of the twitch drown the cry of 
pain, that ts never brought from the horse ex- 
cept when in great agony; for this noble animal 
zs one of the few who endure ordinary pain with- 
out awhimper. The operation has taken buta 
few minutes. The surgeon now addresses the 
audience thus: ‘Jam a friend of the horse! J 
don't like to be cruel to him, and so Ido this 
business quick; and you see tt doeswt hurt him. 
IT put this hot tron on to prevent his bleeding. 

‘(I am pleased to state just here that there are 

some respectable veterinary surgeons in New 
York who will, under no circumstances, perform 
the operation. I am sorry to say that after 
speaking to other surgeons, they most all con- 
demn the operation, but respond by saying: ‘It 
pays, and very often the after-treatment pays 
even better.) 

“After the horse has been mangled he rises to 
his feet, and is certainly a different creature! 
He stands shivering with pain, his head droops, 
his eyelids close, and the stump of a tatl is drawn 
close to his flanks. He tsa perfectly subdued 
horse! But the surgeon does not think tt neces- 
sary to explain that the operation performed ts 
very similar to amputation of a leg or arm on 


Behind ts a furnace, knives, 


the human, and surely no one can say that this ts 
nota painful operation. The parts are supplied 
with skin, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, liga- 
ments, bones—in fact the same structure as one’s 
limb—and were it desired, the same pathologic 
condition which would exist in man’s arm or leg 
would also take place in a horse's tatl; tt ts just 
as sensitive to the touch and to pain as any other 
part of the body. He says that tt takes but a 
short time to perform the operation. Admit it; 
we have on record a case where a prominent 
surgeon of Bellevue has amputated a leg in 
forty-five seconds; but would shortness of time 
justify the operation, except when occasioned by 
disease 2 No! 

‘* Then, the horse has not been placed under the 
influence of chloroform or ether, or other anws- 
thetic, to deaden the patn, but by rope’s twitch he 
ts held while the knife cuts through his sensitive 
structure, and when Nature asserts herself, as 
she does by pouring forth blood from the severed 
blood-vessels, red-hot trons are applied to the 
parts until they are fairly burned and cooked to 
stop the hemorrhage: then, the after pain and 
suffering, and often the risk of losing the life of 
the horse by that dreadful and most painful of all 
diseases, lockjaw, which sometimes follows the 
operation of docking.” 

I would respectfully ask all ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
members, humane persons, and lovers of the 
horse to help stop this barbarous cruelty by re- 
fusing [when possible] to hire or ride in any 
public carriage drawn by docked horses. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PREACHING. 

Francis of Assissi once stepped down into the 
cloisters of his monastery, and laying his hand 
on the shoulder of a young monk, said: 

‘Brother, let us go down into the town and 
preach.” 

So they went forth, the venerable father and 
the young man, conversing as they went. 

They wound their way down the principal 
streets, ’round the lowly alleys and lanes, and 
even to the outskirts of the town, and to the 
village beyond, till they found themselves back 
at the monastery again. 

Then said the young monk, ‘‘Father, when 
shall we begin to preach ?” 

And the father looked kindly down upon his 
son, and said: 

‘*My child, we have been preaching; we were 
preaching while we were walking. We have 
been seen, looked at; our behavior has been 
remarked; and so we have delivered a morn- 
ing sermon. Ah! my son, it is of no use that 
we walk anywhere to preach, unless we preach 
as we walk.” —Paxton Hood. 

= 
A HORSE WITH SPECTACLES. 

‘-Say, boys!” said Tom Phelps at recess one 
Friday, ‘* what do you think we’ve got in our 
barn? You never could guess.” 

‘** Give us ten guesses?” asked one of the boys. 

**Yes,a hundred if you like. I know you 
would never think of it.” ; 

Then the guessing began, and a great many 
queer things were thought of, but none were 
right, and finally they had to give it up. 

** Well,” said Tom, laughing, *‘ of course vou 
couldn't guess it, because you never heard of 
suchathing. J¢'s a horse that wears spectacles.” 

**O!l” said all the boys who had gathered 
around Tom, *‘ that’s mean to fool us that way. 
Didn’t think you were joking;” and they were 
turning away to their games again when he 
called them back. 

‘* But Lam not joking. 
Prince?” j 

Yes,” came froma dozen boys at once. 
Didn’t they know him? Hadn't they ridden be- 
hind him, filling Mr. Phelps’s wagon running 
over full if ever he chanced to drive along just 
as school was let out, a hundred times? And 
hadn’t they ridden on his back in the pasture 
three or four in a row, and tumbled off three or 
four ina heap, and petted him and given him 
apples orsugar whenever they saw him? Every 
boy in Manlius knew Prince, and to know Prince 
was to love him, for a more intelligent, kind, 
and gentle horse never lived. 

** What about Prince,” said several in a breath. 

‘Why, papa thought he was getting blind. 
Ile had always acted as if he couldn’t see just 
right, and so the other day papa took him to a 
—what do you call it?” said Tom, trying to 
think of the big word he wanted. 

Was it an oculist? 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered Tom. for it was the 
teacher, Mr. Bragdon, who spoke. He had 
joined the group, aid was listening with interest 
to the news about Prince. 

‘“The man looked at Prince’s eyes just the 
way he would at anybody’s, and found he was 


You know our horse 


* said a voice. 


near-sighted, the way some people are. Then 
he wrote out something to tell how to make 
spectacles for Prince. Papa had them made and 
put on a bridle, and Prince wore them 


yesterday. 

‘** How did he act, Tom, the first time the spec- 
tacles were put on?” asked Mr. Bragdon. 

‘** Ile acted at first as if he was sort of fright- 
ened, but it didn’t take him long to get used to 
them. and now we think he likes them.” 

‘* Well, that is wonderful!” said Mr. Bragdon, 
as he turned to gointo the school-room; and 
before recess was over halfthe boys in the school 
had agreed to go to Tom’s the next morning to 
see how Prince looked in his spectacles. Mr. 
Bragdon was invited too, for the boys all liked 
him, and thought they always had a better time 
when he was along. 

Bright and early on Saturday morning a 
troop of jolly boys called for the ‘‘teacher,” 
and were tramping gayly up the carriage-road to 
the Phelps farm-house, when who should they 


see but Tom and his father, in the big wagon 
driving Prince right toward them. 

How funny Prince looked with his great gog- 
gles, and how the boys laughed! J¢ seemed as 
if Prince tried to laugh too, for he shook his 
mane, and opened his mouth in such a funny 
way. 

** IIe looks like a Professor,” said one. 

** Or an owl,” said another. 

** Don't he look awful wise?” said a third. 

Why shouldn't he? He knows more’n any of 
us,” retorted one of Prince's most ardent ad- 
mitrers ; andso the talk wenton until Mr. Phelps 
ordered the visitors to ‘‘pile in” and go for a ride. 
They needed no urging, and their gay laughter, 
as they went through the quiet town, brought 
more than one staid body to the window to ‘‘see 
what on airth the racket was.” No doubt more 
than one turned away with a sigh to say, ‘It’s 
only Deacon Phelps and that passel 0’ boys he’s 
so fond of cartin’ round with him ;” for there are 
some people who never can endure noisy boys, 
and there are some of this kind in Manlius who 
say Deacon Phelbs ‘*‘might be in better business.” 
But he only laughs in his quiet way, and keeps 
the same big warm place tn his heart for 
boys.” 

When the ride was over Mr. Phelps said: 
** Now, I’m going to turn Prince out to pasture. 
Yesterday ke acted kind of queer and sorrowful 
when I took the bridle off. I wish you would 
watch him to-day, Mr. Bragdon, and see what 
you think is the matter.” 

So they all waited and watched eagerly to see 
what Prince would do, and the boys, who were 


used to his playful ways, were astonished to see 


him walk slowly part-way across the barn, with 
his head down, and then stand still like a person 
who isblindfolded, and does not know where to 
go next. 

‘* 1 believe he’s cryin’,” said little Jack White 
in an awed whisper, and I think the boys would 
not have been much astonished to see real tears 
drop from his eyes. 

‘*Go on, Prince,” said Mr. Phelps kindly, but 
he did not stir untiltaken by the nose and led 
out-of-doors. Then he walked slowly down the 
path toward the meadow, the whole group watch- 
ing him in silence. 

‘* He seems to miss the spectacles,’ 
3ragdon, after a moment. 

‘*Yes,” replied Mr Phelps, ‘that’s just the 
way it seems to me.” 

‘Look athim now!” cried the boys, ‘he’s 
coming back!” And sure enough Prince had 
turned and was on his way back to the barn. 
Slowly he came, went straight by the boys, never 
stopping for sugar or caresses, to the barn-door 
which had been closed, and there he stood whin- 
nying softly. 

** He's asking for those spectacles, papa,” said 
Tom cagerly; ‘do put them on.” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Bragdon, ‘‘why not see what 
he will do?” 

So the bridle was put on, bit and all, but 
Prince did notseem to mind the bit. Just as 
soon as the spectacles were on and fastened, he 
rubbed his nose lovingly against Mr. Phelps’s 
arm, as if to say, ‘‘ Thank you,” and then kicked 
up his heels and pranced away down to the past- 
ure in the happiest possible manner. 

Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. Bragdon, 
‘* that was what he wanted:” and hé and Mr. 
Phelps talked it all over while the boys ran away 
to the meadow to have a romp with their four- 
footed friend. 

This tsa true story. The horse who wears 
spectacles is now living, and I'm sure you will 
all join with me in hoping that he may live to 
wear them many years.—Deborah Blossom, in 
Sunday School Visitor. 


said Mr. 


A GREAT FLIGHT OF CARRIER 
PIGEONS. 


Among the many wonderful sights which are 
being organized for the Paris Exposition next 
year is an unprecedented flight of carrier pigeons 
from the Champs de Mars. All the societies of 
‘* Colombaphiles Francaises ” have promised to 
take part in the affair, and it is calculated that 
over 40,000 pigeons will be released simultane- 
ously for their flight to ali parts of France and 
the continent. 
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HOW OLIVE THORNE MILLER INTER- 
VIEWED THE BOX TURTLE. 


Olive Thorne Miller gives this interesting 
account of ‘‘ The Odd Ways of a Box Turtle,” 
in The Christian Union. The box turtle, who 
is so much better off than the rest of his family 
that he can go into his house and shut the door, 
is found all over the United States east of the 
Mississippi River; not in swamps or woods, 
but in pastures and uplands, where grow the 
mushrooms and toadstools on which he lives. 
He is one of the smaller varieties, rarely more 
than seven inches long. But if some of his | 
relatives exceed him in inches, few can outdo 
him in age; he has been known to live one 
hundred years. A young friend of mine last | 
summer had two. The smaller of the two was 
about three inches long, and I was much inter- 
ested in it. When the shell box was placed on | 
the table, its owner was out of sight, every door | 
shut, apparently not at home to callers. His 
house was decorated with orange and black in 
a beautiful pattern, and as clean and bright as 
if it were scrubbed and polished every day, like 
a Philadelphia doorstep. 

While we were admiring his mansion, we 
noticed that the front door was ajar just a crack 
—probably enough to let the hermit peep out. 
We kept perfectly still, and very slowly it 
opened wider. Soon there appeared in the 
middle a tiny pink point; then—as the crack 
widened—a pair of very bright black eyes; and 
when it was opened about half an inch, we saw 
in the doorway the drollest face that one can 
imagine. 

The whole face came toa sharp edge (like a 
wedge). At the top, between the eyes, was the | 
funny pink nose, with blackish dots on it, as if | 
he had been playing in fhe mud; and below the 
nose a small black mouth, with corners drawn 
in the primmest fashion. He looked like a very 
precise and prim old gentleman, and he pro- 
ceeded to take a good look at his neighbors, 
who, by the way, were staring at him most 
rudely. 

The eccentric individual had no forehead to 
speak of, his head going directly back from his 
nose. But, though there seemed to be no place 
for brains, it was plain from his knowing ways | 
that he had some. At the tip end of his nose | 
was a pair of nostrils that looked as if they were | 
made by sticking in two pins side by side; and 
the ‘ puckered” little mouth, come to look at 
it, extended around the side—from ear to ear, | 
you might say—and had a sharp edge to the 
upper lip, that could bite as well as anybodys 
teeth. 

The head of our strange little guest turned 


one side or the other, his sharp eyes moved this | 


way and that, and altogether he bore the ap- 
pearance of a very wise old person indeed, with 
decided opinions regarding the present company. 


opened wide his door till we saw his neck, 
wrapped up in what looked like a small orange 
and black shawl, but when his head was thrust 
out proved to bea fold of his skin. Then we 
noticed two cushiony-looking objects at the side, 
all covered with his favorite black and orange ; 


DANNY 


THE FIRST RIDE ON HORSE-BACK. 


feet and began to move along the table. But if 
any one offered to touch it, behold! the comical 
little tail bent around one side, the four yellow- 
clad legs drew themelves in, the quaint old face 
vanished, and the door was slammed in his face. 


PROTECT THE BLUE JAY. 


The blue jay is pre-eminently a New England 
bird, and is always with us, always happy, and 


| in his tropical plumage is a thing of beauty to 


the landscape, the lawn, and thicket. During 
the breeding season it becomes very tame when 


| protected, and will build its nest within a few 


feet of your door; and in the middle of winter, 

when the snow is deep, and the flakes in my riads 
are falling, he alights on the sapling near your 
door-yard, and in his trumpet notes plainly tells 
you he don’t care for your New England weather. 
During the entire twelve months in the year he 
is with us and near us continually; and those 
who have trees upon their grounds, and have no 
blue jays, can attract them by fastening raw bones 
with some meat on them up into the branches of 
the trees. This will not only attract the blue 
jays, but the chickadees, nuthatches, squirrels, 
and even in very severe winters the crow will 
venture down for a lunch if he is given but a fair 
chance. The blue jay can protect himself, his 
nest, or his young, against any of the animal 
creation except man. He that is made after 
God’s own image arms himself with various 
weapons, and sneaks in a cowardly manner, even 
when his victim is half starved. He gains a 
position which suits him, the trigger is pulled, 
and the mangled body of the bird falls to the 
ground. This specimen of God’s creation spends 
some thirty minutes skinning his victim, when 


he has something with a commercial value of 


twenty-five cents; for this*he robs the landscape 
of its brightest gem. Every boy can be taught 


| to be humane, and can be taught to protect our 
Still we did not move, and little by little he | 


and slily peeping out from behind, two broad 


flat feet, having five odd little toes, with a sharp, 
black toe-nail on each. 

In time the side cushions turned out to be his 
two fore feet, and hanging down behind was the 
most absurd tail, half an inch long, as straight 
a8 a new pin, and no bigger. 

When the turtle had pushed out, at his leisure, 
all these members, the house rose on its fore 


birds instead of barbarously destroying them for 
a pittance. We appeal to every one with a lawn 
large enough to not only protect the blue jay, 
but to attract him and feed him in the manner 
above described. Jf your boys are taught to be 
humane from childhood up, they will be better 
citizens, better husbands and fathers, and the 
world will be the better for their coming into tt. 
Jos. M. Wane. 


An experienced lady observes that a good 
way to pick out a husband is to see how 
patiently the man waits for dinner when it is 
behind time. Her husband remarks that a 


good way to pick out awife is to see whether 
the woman has dinner ready in time. 


THE HONEST OLD TOAD. 
Oh, a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellow is he; 
Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
’Neath the shade of the old willow tree. 
He is dressed all in brown from his toe to his 
crown, 
Save his vest that is silvery white. 


He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool, dewy night, 
‘*Raup, yaup,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word; 
He tries to be good like the children who 
should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 


When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes to bed, 
And sleeps just as sound as a top. 
But when May blossoms follow 
showers, 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop; 
He changes his dress only once, I confess,— 
Every spring; and “his old worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball, 
And stuffs the whole thing down his 
throat. 


soft April 


K-rruk, k-rruk,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog; 
But the toad he says never a word; 
He tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 


DEVELOPED BY A CANARY. 

Moses smote the rock and the pent up waters 
gushed forth. The song of a canary made Louis 
Spohra musician. His father played on the 
flute, his mother was a pianist anda singer, so 
that the boy lived in an atmosphere of music. 

One day, when he was four years of age, a 
thunder storm soimpressed himthat he retired 
to a corner of the room, sat down on the floor, 
and looked in mournful silence straight before 
him. 

Suddenly the roof of clouds that had darkened 
the sky was rent asunder by a sunbeam, which 
as it entered the room fell upon the cage of 
a canary hanging before the window. 

The bird turned its little head up to the beam, 
hopped from one perch to the other, and then 
warbled a joyous song. The boy, awakened by 
the bird’s trills from his semi-stupor, listened 
with passionate rapture. The tones touched 
nerve and brain; his heart throbbed in musical 
pulsations, and at that mement all his world 
opened before him. 

He never ceased to hear that canary’s ring- 
ing trills, which then and there revealed to him 


_ his vocation.— Youth's Companion. 
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Unnatural and Cruel, 


REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


In a letter just received from Mr. Timmins at 
London, we are glad to find that Lady Mount 
Temple, the excellent wife of Lord Mount 
Temple, recently deceased, has become President 
of ‘* The Universal Mercy Band Movement” in 
Great Britain. 


A dog acts as watchman over the mail at 
Allenton, Fla., taking a position on the bags the 
moment they are thrown from the train, and 
refusing to move or allow anyone to disturb 
them until the pestmaster arrives. 


A teacher asked a class to write an essay on 
‘‘ The Result of Laziness,” and one of the bright 
but lazy boys in the class handed in as his com- 
position a blank sheet of paper.—F xchange. 


Cases Reported at Office in February. 


For beating, 12; over-working and over-loading, 5; 
over-driving, 4; driving when lame or galled, 47; non- 
feeding and non-sheltering, 36; abandoning, 2; torturing, 
8; driving when diseased, 11; general cruelty, 52. 

Total, 177. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 64; warnings issued, 46; not found, 20; not substanti- 
ated, 35; anonymous, 6; prosecuted 6; convicted 3; pend- 
ing, 1; [ No. 174]. 

Animals taken from work, 21; horses and other animals 
killed, 58. 


Receipts by the Society in February. 
FIngs. 
From Fustice Courts.—Greenfield, $10. 
Police Courts.—Springtield, (4 cases), $18. 
District Courts——Northampton, $5; Worcester, $25; 
Athol, $10; Cambridge, $10. 
Municipal Courts.—E. Boston District, $50. 
Witness Fees, $4.50; total, $132.50. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, $50; Mrs. R. T. Paine, $25; 
Miss Frances N, Lincoln, $4; Mrs. C. H. Davis, $2.50. 
Ten Eacu, 
Mrs. J. Amory Davis, Miss S. E. Dorr, Benj. R. Teele. 
Five Eacu. 
Helen Rowland, Sam’! G. Simpkins, Mrs. J. M. Welsh, 
A Friend, Samuel D. Warren, Edmund §S. Clark, Mrs. F. 


Gifford, Miss E. S. Howe, Mrs. Susan B. Thompson, Mrs. 
A.L, Fisher, Mrs. Geo. H. Tilton, Dr. A. S. McClellan, 


Two Eacu. 

Joshua B. Ingalls, Mary J. Carr, Rev. A. H. Vinton, Miss 

A. H. Williams, Henry Bacon, Jno. D. Washburn, I. 

Woodward, A. G. Bullock, Mrs. R.D. Tiffany, J. W. 

Bassett, Geo. W. Mirick, Dr. E. L. Mellus, Miss F. L. 

Gibbs, E. N. Dean, Mrs. C. C. Earle, Mrs. D. W. Swift. 
Oxe DoLLar Eacn. 

M. Bowen, Mary D. Parker, Addie Northam, J. R. Cor- 
thell, Miss L. M. Alline, Mrs. F. P. Golding, Mrs. A. M. 
Kelly, Mrs. F. W. Blackee, Mrs, B. D. Marshall, Mrs. j. 
F. Mason, H. W. Cobb, C. S. Dodge, M. H. Cowden, An- 
onymous, Mrs. E.M. Bisco, Mrs. T. M. Rogers, Thos. H. 
Dodge, Mrs. J. E. Sinclair, Mrs. Edw. P. Smith, Mrs. T. 
M. Merrifield, J. S. Brigham, C. M. Rice, Rockwood Hoar, 
E.I.. Talbot, A. P. F. Kenney, C. A. Briden, Richard 
Healy, Jno. Legg, Anonymus, Mrs. P. S. Johnson, Mrs. 
Putnam, J. P. Marble, Mrs. A. M. Howe, Geo. Sumner, 
Mrs. W. E. Rice, Davis Guild, Maynard Gough & Co., F. 
A. Knowlton, Dr. Chas. K. Bevey, Douglass & Brown, 
Edwin B. Clapp, J. H. Washburn, Chas. A. Chase, E. H. 
Swan, Geo. A. Barnard, G. W. Knapp, E. G. Guy, E.C. 
A. Becker, G.H. Millen, Dr. Nichols, Miss E. A.Wheeler, 
J. Henry Hill, W. G. Strong, Miss M. J. Horn, E. A. 
Sumner, J. B. Woodford, Mrs. W. H. Morse, Mrs. H. B. 
Wilder, Mrs. W. L. Clark, Mrs. J. Washburn, L. R. 
Spooner, W. I. Harlow, H. B. Wilder, Mrs. EF. L. Parker, 
Mrs. E. T. Smith, Mrs. Geo. D. Davis. 

Total $269.50 

SUBSCRIBERS, 

News Agencies, $6.09; Wm. P. Stearns, $5; Miss A. 
C. Bisbury, $4; Miss S. J. Upsom, $3.25; E. C. Owen, 
$2.50; F. Austin, $2.20. 

Two Dotrars Eacu. 
J. Farr Fraizer, Mrs. C. O. Libbey, Mrs. M. S. Israel. 
One DOLLAR AND Firty Cents Eacnu. 

Estate of Mrs. Geo. F, Weld, Mis. L. L. Gulick, W. W. 
Shackelford, J. Evarts Merrill, Warren A. Durant, Miss 
McCormick. 


One Dorvar Eacnu. 

Mrs. E. F. Brooks, Rev. E. C. L. Browne, Mrs. L. L. 
Lewis, Mrs. A. E. McIntyre, O. W. Lane, M.D., Anna 
Billings, Miss H. L. Wister, R. B. Archibald, Emily S. 
Goodhue, Mrs. D. G. Awkler, Geo. C. Wilson, Trumpeller, 
T.D. Cibbens, Mary J. Campbell, Mrs. W. B. Barnett, J. 
R. Challen, J. H. Dunkee, L. B. Hubbard, Mary E. Libbey, 
E. G. Lucas, A Friend, Geo. W. Gleason. 

Firty Cents Eacu, 

M. E. Kingsbury, Frank J. Marshall, Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch, Dr. A. P. Lighthill, C. L. Gordon, Ward Foster, 
Miss E. R. Nichols, Ethel Maurua, M.V. B. Davis, Edw. 
Tuckerman, Ivan Milkwiez, Herman Atwood, Freeman H, 
Davis, Richmond W. Holt, Mrs. F. A. Lackey, Mrs. W. 
M. Welling, Chas. E. Ives, M. E. Abercrombie, E. F, 
Dunham, Mrs. B. H. Boardman, Althea Tarbox, J. H. 
Ewell, Mary McDermott, Chas. Melick, F. Sleeper, E, C. 
Munson, F. L. Davenport, Pauline Warner, O. Clay Dell, 
Harlow D. Grose, Lina G. Bailey, Carlton H. Bailey, F. 
Seymour, Mrs. N. H. Moore, Robt. B. Gifford, Mrs. C. C, 
Rogers, Emma M, Heath, Eva E. Heath, Henry B. Brown, 
C. §. Thompson, Jennie P. Hunt, Kindness Band of 
Mercy, for Orphans Home, Chattanooga, Miss L. Norcross, 
Mrs. A. W. De Forest, Ralph Burbank, M. B. Hopkins, 
Joseph A. Chase, M. Q. H. Winslow, Charlie E. Fuller, 
Alvin Bullard, J. P. Thompson, M. D., Jane Rowley, Mrs. 
Chas. McCullock, Ella S$. Reiley, Mrs. Ralph Wyeth, 
Nelson Adams, S.C. Webster, Mrs. J. T. McCauley, Roy 
Bailey, Mrs. A. E. Bennett, Mrs. HI. E. Brown, W. S. 
McGregor, Mrs. A. H. Andrews, Ebenezer Bailey, Anna 
M. Bailey, Florence L.. Silsby, Alice Miller, Kathryn S. 
Fowler, Kenneth S. Budd, Mamie L. Stillings, Marion R. 
Chase, Mrs. H. H. Reynolds, Daniel E. Burbank, Albert 
Cotton, Fred L. Burt, M.S. Carlton, Mary J. Robinson, 
C.K. Reace, O. L. Keene, J, Greenbringer, Geo. S. Kain, 
Mrs. Harksheiner, E.E. Hooker, A. B. Campbell, S. P. 
Jones, Mrs. M. E. Murray, Mrs. E. 1. Adams, Mrs. H. A, 
Andrews, Jno. Batchelder, Willie E. Austin, Mary P. Lord, 
C, Fannie Allyn, Hattie Smith, Bertie Ray, Fred Gillett, 
Willie S. Frink, Herbert Little, Ida Henisturter, Earl 
Stahl, Bennie Neal, R. J. McCaudlish Jr., Isaac Prayer, 
Eugene Tavenner, Mrs. Edw. Braiden, Mrs. G. Ww. 
Thompson, Harry Patterson, Barnes Powell Jr., Laura 
Epsteni, Julia Newberger, Ralph C. Shaw, Bert Leonard, 
Sallie Edlin, Mitchell Daudson, Edgar Logan, Mrs. H. H. 
Moss, Frank Bradenbaugh, Sherman Dils, Albert L. 
Wait, Daisy Swift, Sidney Thankhouse, Willie Wolfe, 
Mary Stephens, J. H. Brigham, Ethel M. Tolman, T. J. 
Jordon, Mrs. Dr. A. J. French, E. W. Hodkins, Gilbert 
Herrick, Royal T. Needham, A. W. Dimick, N.S. Tomp- 
kins, Wm. H. Moore, Geo. T. Swift, L. S. Colby, Frank 
B. Wheeler, Mrs, R.C. Sharon, G. B. Bradlee, Mabel B. 
Burt, C. F. Wentworth, W. H. Tilerton, W. L. House, 
Joseph Small, L. A. du Vigneaux, Sarah G. Pope, Ruth G, 
Pope, Emma M. Jefferson, Rev. A. K. Teele, H. J. Gilbert, 
Alice Whately, W. HI. Burrell, Frank H. Sheppard, 


Mabel Lyons, N. Sautermeister, Mrs. James Mitchell, 
John A. 


Waliace C. Tucker, E. J. Fairbanks, Jr., 


| 


| 


Tucker, H. B. Tucker, 


E. Blackman, C. L. Hunt 

W.M. Banschbach, Louisa Simon, Mrs. J. M. Ingersol, 

Mrs. Geo. West, Geo. N. Stockton, Mrs, A. O. Bohm, M, 

E. Smith, Mrs. G. L. Sanford, Mrs. J. J. Putnam, Eugene 

Milkiewieg. 

Total, $145.04. 
OrneR Sums. 
Interest, $238.75; Publications sold, $77.02. 
Bequest, Mrs. Lydia Hooker, $50, 
Total, $912.81. 
— 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Ilumane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animal's Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Protector of Animals. Havre, France. 

Rhenish-Westphalian P. A. Journal. 
Germany. 

St. Louis, Mo. Annual Report of the Humane 
Society of Missouri, for 1888. 

Halifax, N.S. Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Nova Scotia Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty, for 1888. 

Melbourne, Australia. Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Victorian Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, for 1888. 


Phila- 


Cologne, 


=> 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union, on 

Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 

whole bound together, or 200 “ 
Care of Horses, 4 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 110 “ 


Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 6 « 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 1.00 
Selections from Longfellow, 3.00 
Service of Mercy, selections trom Scripture, 

etc., 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, ss. ° 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 200 “ 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary tor forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bandsot 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMA 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty. 35 cents; for ~ 
and below one hundred, 30 cents: and for one hund 
and more copies, as now. 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP : 
Active Life, - - $10000 Associate Annual, - 
Associate Life, - - 5000 Children’s, 
Active Annual, - - 1000 Branch, - - - - - 


All members receive OUR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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